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New Pusuications REcerveD 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE are desirous to procure information on all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of Prison Discipline, and especially on that of 
Juvenile Delinquency; for there is no one more important, and no one 
that is engaging more of the public attention at this time. We believe 
the best way is to send out a Circular, asking for such information as we 
need; and we trust that all persons who may have any works on the 
subject will forward them to our office. 

I. What number of boys are sent to the Penitentiary in the course 
of a year, and what ages, and what is the number at any one time? 
II. For what offences are they sentenced ! 
III. What proportion are sent for the second or third time ! 
IV. How far are they instructed ? 
V. How far are they put to labor? 

VI. What effect has the present treatment upon them in reference to 
their reformation and future usefulness ? 

VII. What proportion are destitute of parents, or other persons to take 
charge of them? 

VILL. What is the cause of their crimes? 

IX. What proportion can read or write when committed ? 
X. How far are the boys separated from old offenders by day or 
night?! 

XI. Of the boys committed to the Penitentiary, what proportion might 
be received into a House of Refuge with a fair prospect of their reforma- 
tion ? 

XII. To what employment could boys be put in a House of Refuge to 
the most advantage ? 

XIII. Would it be more economical to hire out their services by contract 
or labor in the establishment, or to procure raw materials, and these on 
account of the House of Refuge? 

XIV. What is the expense of supporting a boy per day in the Peniten- 
tiary, compared to what it would be in a House of Refuge? 

XV. Would it be necessary to deprive them of their liberty by restraints 
of walls, or otherwise ? 

XVI. What proportion would probably consent to be bound by inden- 
tures, or to go to sea? 

It is hoped that clergymen, teachers, magistrates, prison-keepers, and 
parents will deeply consider these questions, and send us replies that we 
may lay before our readers. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


‘It would appear that the whole machine of society has received an accelerating 
impulse, and that this country is beginning a course of prosperity which shall 
exceed all that has gone before, as much as the present exceeds all past expecta- 
tions.” — Mr. Cannina’s Speecu at Bristow. 


Firry Years Ago! How much is embraced in these 
words! What numberless incidents have been crowded 
within this period of time! How few of the human race 
then living are now on the earth! How many inventions 
and discoveries in the arts and sciences! What mighty 
changes in the political world! What wonders in the 
moral world! 

How few now living will reach the next fifty years! 
What a thought, that nearly every human being now in 
active life will then have been swept from off the earth! 
Happy is that man who can look back on the past with 
pleasure! Far happier is he who can look forward with 
hope, especially to that unseen world on which we must all 
soon enter! 

Such are a few thoughts that crowd on the mind as we 
take up the pen to indite an article on Fifty Years Ago. We 
are led into this train of reflection from the fact, that we 
have reached that period of life. We know it is not com- 
mon with Editors to refer to their own age, and to some it 
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436 Fifty Years Ago. 


may seem exceedingly inappropriate. But we see no im- 
propriety. On the contrary, we believe it will impart an 
additional interest to our periodical, and will enable us to 
review the past far better with this fact in view. We feel, 
indeed, like pausing on such a day. We feel that a very 
large portion of life has for ever gone; that we have more 
than reached the top of the hill, and that our descent must 
hereafter be rapid indeed. When we think how few and 
how short the hours are that are really devoted to practical 
purposes, we feel a solemn responsibility to God, at least, 
to devote the remainder more closely to his service.” 

We do not intend to go into a biography. Of that we 
have frequently thought; but the time has not yet arrived. 
Materials we have in abundance, having kept a Journal 
ever since 1828, besides many valuable Sketches of Per- 
sonal Interviews with men of all classes, from the most 
gifted to the tenant of the dungeon, or the victim of the 
scaflold.t A few facts must suffice. Within three minutes’ 
walk of my present residence, in Boston, in a little, narrow 
lane, now called after my grandfather, ‘ Spear Place, I was 
ushered into the world on a Sabbath morning, May 1, 
1803. I remember to have heard my mother remark, that 
the day was so cold that the snow lay on the ground, and 
that even the sleighs were out. Whether this was prophetic 
of the cold reception that the world has given me, I trow 
not. At about four years of age, I was ordered to school ; 
and it is a singular fact, that, till within a very few days, the 
old school-house of Fifty Years Ago was suffered to remain. 
The improvements of the day reached that sacred spot, 
and now some place of merchandise is erected. To me it 
was one of the dearest spots on this earth. At an early 
period, { lost my father; my mother was reduced to poverty ; 


* Charles Dickens estimates, that in seventy years we have about fifteen 
for useful employment. The remainder is devoted to sleeping, eating, drink- 
ing, amusements, &c. 

+ We have in preparation a work to be entitled, ‘ Conversations with the 
Condemned.’ It will contain some intensely written narratives sketched 
from personal interviews in the dungeon. . 
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and I, with a brother or two, was sent off to a cotton fac- 
tory, in Dorchester, about the first that was established in 
this country. Afterwards, I remember of being sent to 
a lawyer’s office; then to the cabinet business; then to a 
bookbindery; and finally entered the lists as what is vul- 
garly termed a printer’s devil, or, in other words, as the 
youngest ’prentice in Wells & Lilly’s printing office, Bos- 
ton, for the good old term of seven years, at thirteen years 
of age." Passing over the many scenes in the office, I 
remember to have turned my attention to the ministry, and 
to have taught myself composition with my pen, while I 
Was preparing composition with my types. I had deter- 
mined to be a writer. I found myself called on to 
deliver an Address before the Boston Typographical So- 
ciety. I was astounded at the appointment; but, pluck- 
ing up courage, I went to Benjamin Russell, the Editor of 
the ‘Boston Centinel, and told him my dilemma. ‘ Oh, 
said he, ‘you write something, and read it to me; I will 
help you out. He told me how to conquer my diffidence. 
The anecdote is too good to be lost. ‘ When you go home,’ 
said he, ‘ you set some chairs out in the room; imagine one 
to be the Governor, another to be the Mayor, and a third 
the President of the Society.’ I remember to have followed 
his directions. The evening came. I found the hall crowded. 
There was The Governor and the Mayor, and other big 
folks, sure enough, and my friend Benjamin Russell. I 
found it far easier to imagine the chairs in my room to be 
the Governor, &c., than to imagine the Governor to be the 
chairs. I suffered very much; but I was rather warmly 
commended next day as a young man of considerable 
promise! Not long after, I thought of the ministry, and I 
knew of no one to whom I could unbosom my mind more 
freely to than the Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was very kind to 

* I well remember the trial of my mother in regard to my age. If she 
said I was only thirteen, then I should have to stay eight years! She finally 
concluded to tell the truth, as she was a woman of great Veracity, and leave 
the event. The seven years passed, and I then had another trial. I said to 
Mr. Lilly, ‘I have been seven years in your office.’ Fortunately he did 


not ask my age, and at twenty I was a journeyman printer. 
VOL. V. 37 
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young men. I remember well his witty reply to my 
question, ‘Do you think I can preach?’ He said, ‘If you 
wanted to learn to swim, you would go into the water!’ I 
entered the ministry in 1828, and I freely confess that I have 
not learned yet how to preach. It isa great work. ‘T'wenty- 
five years have been spent in the ministry. During that 
time, I have added to my labors the more difficult, if not 
the higher duties of an Editor. In 1845, the idea of com- 
mencing a periodical devoted to the Prison Reform was 
entertained; and I threw to the breeze a little weekly, to be 
published for three months, at the price of twenty-five 
cents. I inscribed upon it the memorable words of La- 
fayette: I sHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY 
or Deatru untit I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN 
JUDGMENT DEMONSTRATED TO ME. ‘Three thousand subscri- 
bers encouraged me. A more obnoxious title, perhaps, I 
could not have selected than the Hangman. The origin of 
that title was this: Sitting one day in the study of Rev. 
John Pierpont, I said, ‘1 am about commencing a periodical 
to be devoted to the abolition of Capital Punishment; what 
shall I call it?’ Thinking a moment, he replied, ‘ Call it 
the Hangman.’ So it was christened. It was published 
three months; then continued to the end of the year with 
this singular name, which was subsequently, as all know, 
changed to one far more acceptable, and, what is very sin- 
gular, to one that applies as well to the Editor as the 
Magazine; for many of my friends have since conferred 
upon me, what I poorly deserve, the high title of Prisoners’ 
Friend; and certainly, when the grave shall close over my 
remains, I want no higher inscription upon the marble that 
shall mark the spot. From 1845 to 1853, I have labored 
diligently to sustain the periodical; for four years it was a 
weekly ; that form brought too much care and too much ex- 
pense. I hope, by the blessing of Heaven, to live to see the 
work permanently established. The great cause has already 
triumphed beyond what I anticipated, and cheerfully shall I 
labor on, remembering all the way to— 


‘Learn to labor and to wait ;’ 
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and, in the expressive language of the Psalmist, ‘ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ 

And now, to assume the editorial style, we believe we 
cannot do a better service to our readers, nor one in more 
strict accordance with our own feelings, than to review ‘the 
past, and draw some comparison with the future ; more 
especially, as we cannot hope to reach another fifty years. 
Ere that time comes, all of us that is mortal will, doubtless, 
have perished with the countless multitudes that now 
swarm the earth. But mind and truth are indestructible. 
If we shall be fortunate enough to throw out one new 
truth, or present an old one in a clearer light, we shall not 
have lived in vain. ‘ We have this treasure,’ says the great 
apostle, ‘in earthen vessels.’ ‘The vessel will break and 
perish, but the treasure will live. ‘T'o look still higher. If 
we shall but dry up one tear, remove even one pang, or 
cheer even one broken heart, or lead one soul to repentance, 
then the world will be better for having lived in it. The 
Great Teacher said, ‘ There is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just per-- 
sons that need no repentance.’ We know our work is good. 
God help us in meeting its responsibilities. 

This is a great age. What mighty discoveries throng 
upon the world! Now some new power in mechanics! 
Now a new star in the heavens! Noon-day light has 
burst upon us all at once. ‘The darkness of a thousand 
years has dissipated. Yet more light is to come. It 
is a theory of Astronomy, that some stars are so distant 
that their light has not yet reached our earth. So in the 
intellectual and moral world. ‘There are truths yet to be 
revealed; and as we perfect our glasses to discover the for- 
mer, so as we improve the human intellect shall we discover 
the latter. As when a few years ago the whole heavens 
were lit up with rills of electric fire on a clear, starry Octo- 
ber night, so Truth is breaking irresistibly forth from every 
point in the heavens, and hurrying on to some centrical 
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meeting-place, till there shall be a wider, a more complete, 
and a more magnificent system than it has ever entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. There will be such a 
waking yet as the world never dreamed of; a life of ac- 
tivity and bold adventure. Ignorance will fall prostrate 
before advancing knowledge. Brutality and barbarism will 
give way before science and polite letters ; vice and anarchy, 
to order and moral conduct; idolatry, hypocrisy, and super- 
stition, to the pure simplicity of Christian truth. Slavery, 
War, Intemperance, and the Gallows will all perish. ‘The 
great prophecies will be fulfilled: ‘ Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation; neither shall they learn war any 
more. ‘'l'he wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Well may we add the encouraging word of the 
great prophet: ‘Strengthen ye the weak hands, and con- 
firm.the feeble knees. Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, and fear not: Behold your God will come 
with vengeance, even God with a recompense; he will 
come and save you.’ 

But to the past. Fifty Years Ago. Let us take in our 
hand the torch of history, and, by its aid, look, as we go 
along, at some of the wonderful events and astounding dis- 
coveries that have burst with such noon-tide splendor upon 
the world. So familiar have they become, that they are 
like household words; and we seldom realize them, though 
hourly we are reaping benefits from them. It is only by 
looking at the past that we can at all prize the present. 

Among the wonderful discoveries of the past, is that of 
the application of steam. It far surpasses all the fabulous 
wonders which have been attributed to the genii of the 
Kast. ‘The very elements are conquered by this mighty 
agency. In the language of Scripture, we seem ‘to ride 
upon the wings of the wind.” ‘Time and space are no 
longer barriers. ‘They are annihilated. It grinds the bread 
we eat, and gives variety and beauty to the garments we 
wear. It stamps the wreath of flowers upon the flimsy 
foundation of cotton, and sets ten thousand wheels in mo- 
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tion. As one writer eloquently observes, ‘This new-born 
giant thrusteth his iron arm into the bowels of the earth, 
and throws up its treasures by thousands of tons, emptying 
the dark mine of its';wealth; then leaping on the surface, 
melting with its hot breath the weighty metal, and rolling 
and beating it out into massy bars, or drawing it through 
its crushing fingers until it has become almost as thin as 
a lady’s girdle.’ * 

Fifty years ago, and we had the slow travelling coach; 
and, if we go back a little farther, there was only the road- 
wagon drawn by heavy cart-horses. In this way the village 
carrier journeyed to some neighboring town, — 

‘ Whose grey old tilted cart did oft appear 
To move so slow, you’d think he never would get there.’ 


An author, speaking of travelling in olden times, gives 
the following ludicrous description: ‘ We had nothing but 
mischief. Crack went one thing; bounce went another. 
“ Who-ho,” said Rogers; then some one went all floundering 
in the mud. “Oh! oh!” cried Miss. Scream, scream, went 
the maids. And this was the trade from morning till night.’ 

Fifty years ago there was not a single steamboat in the 
world. In 1807, Fulton launched the ‘ Clermont, and she 
made the passage from New York to Albany, a hundred 
and fifty miles, in thirty-two hours. Now the same passage 
is made in seven hours, and on land occasionally, in three 
hours.t| Previous to 1815, no steamboat had broke the 


* A History of Wonderful Inventions. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1849. Part II. p. 1. 


t+ We copy the following from the ‘ Boston Weekly Messenger,’ printed 
November 8th, 1811 :— 

‘Rapiw Travettinc.—The steamboat Car of Neptune, which left this city 
on Saturday evening last at five o’clock, arrived at Albany in twenty hours. 
She retiirned this morning in twenty-two hours, — equal to three hundred 
and thirty miles in forty-three hours. Let foreignets, who say we have no 
talent for improvement, point out where there is any mode of conveyance 
equal to this! In what country are there so many enjoyments combined in 
one great polytechnic machine, and mounted with wings, as this which 
wafts passengers as by enchantment between the cities of New York and 
Albany. To our countrymen, then, and our arts, let justice be liberally 
and honestly measured out.’ 

VoL. V. 37* 
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waters of the Mississippi. Now there are at least three 
thousand steamboats in America. In 1837, no steamship 
had ventured to cross the Atlantic. Now we have weekly 
communication with London, and even with California, a 
distance of eighteen thousand miles! How grand the 
march of Steam upon the land! Look at that Iron Horse! 
See him, like some great, huge monster, coming forth from 
his stable, with his red, fiery mouth, fed on fire and shod 
with iron, screaming and panting for his journey. How 
easily he drags along his ponderous load at forty miles an 
hour! ‘Thus doing in one hour what, fifty years ago, re- 
quired a whole day. Not long ago, the Queen of England 
was carried from the interior of Scotland to London, four 
hundred miles, in ten hours. Fifty years ago, twelve days 
would hardly have sufficed. Yet, in 1800, there was not a 
single locomotive in the world. In 1829, the first one, 
called the ‘ Rocket, run on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway fifteen miles an hour. 

Look at the Electric Telegraph. There stands one con- 
versing familiarly in Boston with his friend in New Orleans. 
Lightning has nearly approached the rapidity of thought. 
A writer says: ‘Electricity leaves her thunderbolt in the 
sky, and, like Mercury dismissed from Olympus, acts as 
letter-carrier and messenger-boy.’ Morse was laughed at 
when he proposed to make the lightning talk. In 1843, 
the first line was completed between Washington and Bal- 
timore. What progress! Nowa steamship from England 
touches at Halifax. The news is read in Boston and New 
Orleans the same evening. 

With what a brilliancy are our houses lighted! Fifty 
years ago, Gas-light was unknown. In 1802, Murdock 
made his first public exhibition at Soho.” Now this great 


* According to a work entitled ‘ Clegg on the Manufacture of Coal Gas,’ 
Mr. Murdock was employed at a mine in Cornwall. Afterward Mr. Clegg, 
a working engineer, introduced gas into cotton mills. Mr. Clegg went to 
London to introduce it, and science was brought to bear on the subject for 
the first time. Sir Humphrey Davy sneered at Mr. Clegg’s plans. Sir 
Joseph Banks, and other members of Parliament, voted against them; and 
Parliament passed laws interfering with the manufacture. Mr. Clegg per- 








blessing is diffused everywhere; and it is said that even 
the villages in New Zealand are nightly lighted with the 
subile element. 

But it is not to earth that man has confined his discov- 
eries. He takes the sun down from the heavens. He 
handles the stars. He opens up the secret chambers of 
Orion to the ken of mortals. What sublime discoveries by 
the gigantic telescope of the Earl Rosse! ‘ Firmaments 
like our own have been discovered, covered with countless 
stars, seeming in that vast distance like a spot glittering 
with the dust of thousands of diamonds, one almost ap- 
pearing to touch another, yet each lying from each millions 
of miles apart, and every one a huge world, to which our 
own earth bears no more proportion than a single daisy does 
to the field in which it grows,’ 

Look next to the printing press. That wonderful engine, 
either for good or for evil, of which one writer makes the 
following extravagant statement: ‘ Were the starry hea- 
vens deficient of one constellation, the vacuum could not 
be better supplied than by the introduction of a printing 
press!’ When we entered the printing office in 1816, there 
was only the old Ramage Press, and it was thought to 
be a great achievement to print two hundred and fifty 
sheets an hour, or what is called a token. ‘Then we 
remember to have spent many an hour in beating with the 
balls to put on the ink. ‘The idea of propelling a press by 
steam was not dreamed of; for the application of that 
gigantic power was hardly known anywhere. Just thirty- 
seven years ago, the proprietor of the London ‘Times’ 
inserted in his paper a triumphant notice of its first im- 
pression by steam. ‘The reader of this paragraph, he 
says, ‘now holds in his hand one of the many thousand 
copies of the Times newspaper which were taken off last 
night by a mechanical apparatus.... No less than eleven 
hundred sheets were impressed in one hour.” At that 


severed. He laid down the pipes on Westminster Bridge, and lighted the 
lamps every night himself; and he forced the thing through at last, in spite 
of Sir Humphrey Davy and the Royal Society. 
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rate, with its present circulation, it would have taken just 
thirty-five hours to print the edition. Now more than 
twelve thousand sheets can be thrown off in a single hour. 
What would Benjamin Franklin say to such a triumph! 
If we remember right, when asked by his brother whether 
another newspaper would succeed, he replied, ‘that there 
was one then, and that was enough for all North America!’ 
In 1704, when the first newspaper was published, the editor 
declared that ‘he had got fifteen months behind hand with 
Foreign News, but he hoped to make up the deficiency, 
and to make all newe that us’d formerly to be old; and he 
thought he should print a whole sheet every other week.’ 
The size was that of common letter-paper! ‘There were 
published in the United States, in 1750, seven newspapers ; 
in 1810, three hundred and fifty-nine; in 1823, five hundred 
and eighty-eight; in 1826, six hundred and forty. In 18952, 
the number was eighteen hundred, of which number, two 
hundred and filty were dailies. It has been estimated that 
the number of copies, in the aggregate, annually distributed 
through the United States, is equal to the enormous amount 
of 412,880,000. Supposing the population to be 25,000,000, 
this would give about nineteen newspapers to every man, 
woman, and child! There are about three hundred more 
newspapers published in the United States than in all the 
rest of the world! * 


‘But when the Press with fertile womb supplies 
The useful sheet, on thousand wings it flies ; 
Bound to no climate, to no age confined, 

The pinioned volume spreads to all mankind.’ 


In our next number we shall pursue the subject in rela- 
tion to the arts and sciences, and close by taking a slight 
view of the moral world Fifty Years Ago. 


* NEwSsPAPERS IN THE Wortp. — The following is supposed to be the 
number of newspapers in the world: ‘Ten in Austria, fourteen in Africa, 
thirty in Asia, sixty-five in Belgium, eighty-five in Denmark, ninety in 
Russia and Poland, three hundred in Prussia, three hundred and thirty in 
other Germanic States, five hundred in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
eighteen hundred in the United States.’ 


























‘lf WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.’ 





Tue Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg, of the Episcopal Church, has published in ‘The Evan- 
gelical. Catholic’ newspaper, of which he is the Editor, the following account of this 
beautiful Hymn : — 

‘We have been so repeatedly urged by several of our readers to give them the ; 
whole of the original of * J would not live alway,”’ thiut we at length comply, though i 
somewhat reluctantly, as it has appeared at various times in print before ; first, ul 
in the Philadelphia ** Episcopal Recorder,” somewhere about the year 1824. It was 
written without the most remote idea that any portion of it would ever be employed 
in the devotions of the church. Whatever service it has done in that way is owing 
tu the late Bishop of Pennsylvania, then the rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, 
who made a selection of the verses out of the whole, which constitutes the present 
hymn; and offered it to the committee on hymns, appointed by the General Conven- 
tion of The hymn was at first rejected by the committee, of which the un- 
known author was a member, who, upon a satirical criticism being made upon it, 
earnestly voted against its adoption. It was admitted on the importunate application 
of Dr. Onderdonk to the bishops on the committee. The following is a revised copy 
of the original :’ — 








‘I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.’ — Jos vii. 16. 
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I wov.p not live alway, —live alway below ! 
Oh, no, U'll not linger, when bidden to go. 
The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 
Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 
Would I shrink from the path which the prophets of God, 
Apostles, and martyrs, so joyfully trod? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 

Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would [ roam? 
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I would not live alway, — I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
Where, seeking for peace, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found ; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair ; 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 





I would not live alway, — thus fettered by sin’; 
Temptation without, and corruption within : 

In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory’s mine, ere I’m captive again. 
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‘I Would not Live Alway.’ 


F’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears ; 
The festival-trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway, —no, welcome the tomb! 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom ; 
Where he deigned to sleep, I'll too bow my head : 

Oh, peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed ! 

And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight ; 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 

To shout in the morning, shall peal through the skies. 


Who, — who would live alway? away from his God ; 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 

Where the saints in all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music! what is it I hear? 
The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air ; 
And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold! 
The King all arrayed, in His beauty behold! 
Oh give me, oh give me the wings of the dove! 
Let me hasten my flight to the mansions above ! 
Ay, ‘tis now that my soul on swift pinions would soar, 
And in eestasy bid earth adieu evermore. 
W. A. M. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EvipENcE. — The ‘Skowhegan (Me.) Cla- 
rion’ mentions a singular circumstance, and one which warns us 
not to place entire reliance on circumstantial evidence. A few 
years ago a man named Johnson, a pedler, stopped at the house 
of one Huges in Madison, and was never afterwards heard of till 
recently. Sometime after Johnson stopped with Huges, the 
latter was drowned, and his wife became insane. She declared 
her husband the murderer of Johnson, and circumstances gave 
plausibility to her story. Now Johnson turns up in California, 
and the children of Huges are thus relieved of the stigma of 
being the offspring of a murderer. 















CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue following excellent letter is from a devoted friend of 
our cause. He belongs to that highly respectable denomi- 
nation, the Quakers; a sect who have done more for the 
abolition of the death-penalty, and the custom of War, 
than almost any other. He thinks we did not aim high 
enough in Massachusetts when we contended for the adop- 
tion of the Maine Law in reference to Capital Punishment. 
We can only say, while we have never, for a moment, 
given up our belief in the great doctrine of the Inviolability 
of human life, that we were thankful that the State had 
come so near it as to adopt a law that nominally abolishes 
the death-penalty in Massachusetts as in Maine. Gladly 
would we have followed in the steps of Michigan and 
Rhode Island, and for more than twenty years have the 
friends of the cause labored in this State to that end; but 
they could not reach the point. ‘The Hon. Amasa Walker, 
in the Senate, therefore, introduced a Bill asking the Legis- 
lature to spare the culprit, at least one year after sentence; 
and then to leave it optional with the Executive to order 
an execution. In this form, after a severe struggle, the 
Bill passed. There has been a slight effort this session in 
the Senate to repeal it; but the House refused to act on 
the subject. Whether there will be another execution in 
Massachusetts remains to be seen. There is a victim 
now in Charlestown State Prison; but he is at work among 
the rest of the convicts, and should the Gevernor order an 
execution under these circumstances, everybody would be 
taken by surprise. 

Our friend directs us to the letter from the Secretary of 
State of Michigan. We published that in the March num- 
ber, and we, therefore, cannot well republish the document 
at present. That the abolition of the death-punishment 
works very well, we know from various sources. 

We trust our friend will not forget to write often for our 
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periodical. His large experience and extensive observation 
would enrich our pages. 


Newport, 3d mo., 12th, 1853. 

To THE EpIToR oF THE PRISONER’s Fr1END,— I have just 
received your letter of the 8th instant, in which you suggest the 
probable benefit that would accrue to the cause of humanity by 
the republishing, in the form of u tract, the very satisfactory let- 
ter which the Secretary of the State of Michigan was kind enough 
to address to me in answer to some inquiries | took the liberty to 
propose to him relating to the subject of Capital Punishment. I 
agree with you in the opinion, that the information the Secretary 
has furnished should be widely circulated, and that Editors who 
are friendly to the cause would confer much benefit to it by giv- 
ing it a place in their columns. ‘The letter shows the practical 
working of the law adopted in Michigan in lieu of Capital Pun- 
ishment, viz. ‘ Imprisonment for Life.’ It is shown that, after six 
years’ trial of the experiment, it is found to work to the satisfac- 
tion of a majority of the people of that State, and to grow daily 
in public favor. 

‘This has been the result, so far, of our new law to the same 
effect in Rhode Island. A memorial asking for its repeal met 
with no encouragement, when presented at the recent session of 
our legislature. ‘The Committee to whom it was referred reported 
against the prayer of the petitioners, and the house unanimously 
gave leave to withdraw. So far from crime having increased, 
Divine Providence has so permitted, that for many years our lit- 
tle State has not been so free from capital crimes as it has been 
since the new law went into force. I believe that this must be 
acknowledged by all. And I believe that at this time no two 
States in this Union are less disturbed by outrageous crimes than 
are Michigan and Rhode Island, — the only two that have fairly 
tried the experiment of abolishing Capital Punishment in full. I 
think that the friends of the abrogation of the death-penalty in 
Massachusetts did wrong in accepting of any thing short of its 
total repeal, when the subject was recently legislated upon in that 
State. ‘They should never have abandoned the great principle at 
stake; they should have submitted to no temporizing policy. 
Make a clean thing of the law, if they sanction it at all. The 
great principle at stake j is the inviolability of human life. If the 
admission is made, that the life of the criminal is to be taken in 
any possible contingency, after he is placed in the keeping of the 
law, the principle is sacrificed, and the cause is weakened. ‘The 
moral effect of the abolition of the death-penalty is then lost, 
even should the penalty of death be only nominal/y retained on 
the statute-book. The sanguinary and barbarous threat of death 
is still held over the perpetrators of crime: it operates in all 
its force to beget its like in their mind, to inflame their worst 
passions, to excite the spark of revenge in their bosoms, and to 
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goad them on to the extremity of criminal indulgence, whilst all 
the humanizing and disarming effects which the friends of the 
abolition of the death-penalty contend for is negatived by the 
threat of death being still proclaimed by the law. 

I hope and trust that other States will soon follow the example 
of Michigan and Rhode Island, and that in turn every State of 
our Union will abolish the death-penalty in full. When Chris- 
tion nations and communities do this, — when the internal laws of 
nations thus recognize in full the inviolability of human life, then 
we may indeed begin to hope that War, terrific War, the embodi- 
ment of all wrong and of all crime, will have received its deadly 
wound, and that the voice in the wilderness has begun to proclaim 
the ushering in of that happy day which is so beautifully hiero- 
glyphiced on the envelope of your letter. ‘When nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ ‘The Almighty delights in choosing the weak things of 
earth to confound the mighty; and who knows but that it may 
be in his councils, that the weak efforts of a few of his fee- 
ble creatures, whose voices are all, as it were, unheard in the 
world’s great Babel, should be inflicting a wound on the very toes 
of the feet of the world’s great image of crime, by laboring to 
abolish Capital Punishment, that will yet cause the gigantic and 
bloody idol to topple to the ground? 


Respectfully your friend, in haste, 
Tuo. R. Hazarp. 





WAGES OF CONVICTS FOR THEIR FAMILIES. 


Tue following just and excellent Bill was before the | 
New York Legislature. It is perhaps too much to expect 
it to pass immediately; but that it will eventually succeed, 
we have no doubt. The subject was first suggested, we 
believe, by our friend George KE. Baker, in his Report on 
Prisons to the Legislature in 1851 :— 


AN ACT APPROPRIATING A PORTION OF THE WAGES OF CONVICTS FOR THE USE 
OF THEIR FAMILIES. 


The People of the State of New York represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows : — 

Sect. 1. — From and after the first day of July next ensuing, 
it shall be the duty of the inspectors of State Prisons to set apart 
ten per cent of the earnings of each and every convict confined in 
our State Prisons to the use of the families of such convicts, 
in every case where such convict provided for the support or any 

VOL. V. 38 
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part thereof of a family before conviction; and when he or she 
had no family at the time of such conviction for whom such pro- 
vision was made, the same amount of such earnings shall be set 
apart for his or her own use, and paid over to such convict when- 
ever his or her time of sentence shall have expired, or he or she 
shall have been lawfully discharged from such prison. 

Sect. 2. —It shall be the duty of said inspectors to cause to be 
kept a just and accurate account of the proceeds of labor of each 
and every convict, while confined at labor in said prisons, in books 
kept for that purpose; and, at the end of every three months 
thereafter, the one-tenth part of the earnings of each convict shall 
be paid over to such claimants as are justly and legally entitled 
to receive the same, for the uses and purposes set forth and de- 
clared in the first section of this act. 

Sect. 3. — And, in all cases when disbursements shall be made 
pursuant to this act, proper vouchers shall be taken for the same, 
from those to whom such funds are or may be paid; and the said 
inspectors shall submit a statement of the same to the legislature 
in their annual report. 

Sect. 4. — The provisions of this act shall not extend to any 
convict on his second conviction. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


ImprisoNMENT for Debt is a subject which has attracted 
the attention of some of the first minds in the world. 
Among those who have entered on this subject, we may 
name the Hon. Daniel Webster, Richard M. Johnson, Dr. 
Channing, and others. We are happy to-inform our read- 
ers, that a gentleman fully qualified to grapple with this 
great subject is now preparing a series of articles for us, 
which will be invaluable, especially as this subject must 
come up at the Convention in Massachusetts now being 
held to revise the Constitution. We insert now the peti- 
tion originally addressed and presented to the Senate and 
House of Representatives : — 


To the Honorable the Convention of Delegates assembled for the purpose of Re- 
vising or Amending the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 


We, the subscribers, citizens of Lowell, hereby petition your 
honorable body, so to amend the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
as that the law of Imprisonment for Debt shall be abolished, and 
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for ever after, contrary to the organic law of the State, for the 
following, among other reasons : — 


1. Because it is one of the oldest laws of this Commonwealth, 
and had not its origin in the Puritan heart of our ancestors, but 
in a dark and barbarous age, and is therefore not in accordance 
with the genius, the spirit, the wisdom, the enterprise, or the 
Christianity of the nineteenth century. 

2. Because it is antagonistic to that righteous and fundamental 
principle in the modern science of good government, that seeks to 
establish equal and exact justice, as well as to protect the weak 
against the unmerciful pawer of the strong. 

3. Because the great and good of every Christian land and 
age have viewed the imprisonment and oppression of the poor 
debtor, as wrong in principle, unwise in policy, and wicked in 
practice. 

4. Because it panders to the baser passions of our nature, en- 
abling the wicked and heartless creditor to wreak his vengeance, 
or gratify his revenge, upon an honest, but poor or unfortunate 
debtor, by casting him into prison; thus oftentimes tearing him 
from the domestic circle, where his presence may be necessary to 
sustain a helpless or starving family, or to administer the last 
comforts or consolations to a dying wife or child. 

5. Because it engenders and fosters crime,—not the least of 
which is rank and wilful perjury (often committed by debtors 
while smarting under the punishment and degradation of impri- 
sonment), as a speedy and sure means of release from prison and 
from debt. 

6. Because it is unequal and unjust in its operation. It may 
enforce the payment of one debt, but, in so doing, for ever prevent 
the payment of a hundred others. It often deranges or entirely 
destroys the business-operations of the debtor, to the great dis- 
advantage of those financially connected with him; while the time 
and money spent in prison, or in consequent idleness, belong 
equally to all of h's creditors, and should not be usurped by one. 

7. Because the imprisoned debtor, with trifling exceptions, is 
obliged to receive the same fare, the same treatment, to mingle 
more or less and be identified with suspected and convicted felons ; 
thus debasing and degrading, to the level of a criminal, the honest 
poor man. 

8. Because, so long as this odious law remains upon our statute- 
books, the business of the towns and cities of this Common- 
wealth cannot keep pace with those of the neighboring States 
that are governed by a more liberal and enlightened policy. 


Confidently trusting that these reasons will be’ sufficient to turn 
the attention of your honorable body to the unwise and unchris- 
tian law in question, we hereby renew our prayer that it may 
become unconstitutional. 
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WRONGS DONE TO CRIMINALS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Ir was the custom a few years ago, in our village, for the 
churches to hold meetings in the court-house,— not be- 
cause the judicial tribunal was deemed sanctified by the 
administration of justice, love, or mercy particularly, but 
because our villages were poor somewhat, and churches 
were scarce, and they preferred holding religious worship 
in the court-house to running in debt for a more sacred 
sanctuary. ‘The court-house, for convenience, stood in front 
of the jail; and the Judge’s bench was scarcely a rod from 
the iron-bound door of the gloomy-looking, heavy, hewn-log 
building, where crime and shame are kept and lodged at 
the public expense. 

The gentlemen (as they usually do) gave the best seats 
to the ladies; and the seats at the bar, in the jury-boxes, and 
the witness’s stand, all looked out at the cheering prospect 
in the back yard. I found myself one bright sabbath 
morn, fifteen years ago, looking out of the window at that 


old jail, while I listened to the impressive prayer of the 


minister, who stood in the same place where, in the long 
late hours of the night. before, the Judge of the court had 
pronounced the sentence of imprisonment for life and hard 
labor in the Penitentiary of Ohio upon an erring brother- 
man. Earnestly he prayed, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors. Lead us not into tempation, but deliver us 
from evil; for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory — Amen.’ But while the minister went on with bis 
supplication, and enforcing that simple and impressive ap- 
peal of the Divine Master, I was engrossed with sights and 
sounds at the door of the old jail. 
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Slowly the door swung back upon its old rusty hinges, 
and a group came forth into the sunlight that made my 
heart throb with sympathy. The wife of the condemned 
criminal, with an infant of three months old, followed by 
four others, the oldest apparently not over ten, had come that 
sabbath morn to look her last look, and say her last fare- ° 
well to the husband of her girlhood,—the father of her 
children. The woman wept, almost howled in her anguish ; 
the children sobbed wildly; and the infant upon her breast 
screamed with horror as she grasped it convulsively to her 
bosom. 

What had the man done? In a fit of frenzy, he had 
murdered his own child. His wife said that religious ex- 
citement, poverty, and a sad heart, had crazed him. Neigh- 
bors swear it was liquor; and one, a girl in the house, that 
it was only ugliness. Be the cause what it might, he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life; and the man who had 
sworn to ‘ love, cherish, and protect’ that woman, the man 
who had taken upon himself the obligations of a father, 
was to be taken by the State of Ohio from the performance 
of all his home-duties. 

His sentence probably was just. His wife, his children, 
society, demanded protection against his violence from the 
State. With the sentence itself we find no fault; but had 
the State of Ohio the right to rob that wife and those 
children of the labor of the husband and father, —a right 
to compel that man to hard labor for life, and appropriate 
all his earnings to its own use, thus depriving those to 
whom it legitimately belonged of all aid from this natural 
protector ? 

I watched that more than widowed woman as she passed 
slowly from the jail with her little ones, and wondered how 
one so weak and frail, so bowed with sorrow, was to sup- 
port them. 

Years wore on. I asked now and then for the convict’s 
wife. In her lone cabin, struggling with poverty and shame, 
she brought up her children. She could not send them to 


school; she was too pocr to furnish books and clothes. 
VOL. V. 38¢ 
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She taught them that the world had wronged their father, 
and through him the whole household; and they grew up 
to fill a far worse niche in society than that father had 
filled—save his one, last crime. To avenge that one 
crime, society had robbed his wife and children. 

From time to time, too, I inquired the felon’s fate. He 
was a good blacksmith, and the State hired him out to a 
speculator for less than one-fourth what his employer de- 
clared him able to earn with ease. Thus the work of his 
hands was taken from his family to enrich a scheming 
speculator, and the State of Ohio made a revenue out of 
crime. Is that right? Is it any more moral for the State 
to rob an individual than for an individual to rob the 
State? Men who cannot be ‘law unto themselves’ must 
be confined, it may be for life, — made to labor, for labor is 
the highest privilege of humanity. Does the commission 
of a crime cancel all his obligations as a man? Shall 
speculators grow rich, and the State build marble halls for 
her legislators, from the earnings of convicts, while the 
children of those convicts ery for bread, or grow up, for 
want of care, to be felons in their turn ? 

Let the felon be restrained ; for he will be happier under 
kind restriction than in the indulgence of crime. Let him 
be made to labor reasonably; for the necessity of labor is 
the wisest law of God. Let him pay, first, all the expenses 
of his captivity, and then let the avails of his labor be 
divided between those he has injured and those he is in 
duty bound to support; and in case there can be no restric- 
tion made, and he has no family to support, let wisdom 
dictate a humane and just disposal of his earnings. 

Such a system would protect society as well as it is now, 
and reform the offender by ‘overcoming evil with good.’ 
Such a system would teach the erring a two-fold lesson; to 
be just and merciful; ay, it would teach him true bu- 
manity, to do unto others as he would that others should 
do unto him; and he would love his fellow-men, and feel 
that they in restraining him had acted the part of a wise 
and loving father to an erring and refractory child. 























THE FELON. 


Tis Ireland’s rallying ery, — 
We'll raise it to the sky, 
With flashing sword and eye, — 
The Felon ! 






It sounds in deathless pride 
Through the nation far and wide, 
Wept, cherished, glorified, 

The Felon! 


Tis strong as trumpet’s call 
To rouse the sleepers all — 

To strive, — to strike, — to fall, — 
The Felon! 





Like flame, that watchword rolls 
Within our inmost souls ; 

As a brazen bell it tolls, — 

The Felon! 






As summer’s foliage riven 
By the arrows of the levin, 

From our hearts is softness driven 
By that word. 


Doubts, mists, and fears are flown ; 
No path for us but one ; 

He showed the way alone, — 
The Felon! 


That great voice struck the chime 
Of a new and wondrous time ; 
Those deep tones rang sublime 

Through the land. 


‘Ne’er combat wrong with wrong ; 
In truth alone be strong ; 
Strike boldly, —and ere long 

You are free!’ 








Now, in this time of woe, 
That gospel-truth we know, — 

No parley with the foe 

Shall we hold. 


The Felon. 


Tis the silent brooding hour 

*T wixt the strife of right and power ; 

Dark, lurid glances lower 
Everywhere ! 


Each red-hot passion now, 

In this its liquid flow, 

We mould for that dread blow 
To avenge ! 


Weapons sure are love and hate 
To conquer soon or late ; 
No longer idly wait : 

‘ Tis the hour! 


By the laws that maddening mock ; 
By the convict-ship and dock ; 
By that parting’s bitter shock, 

Stand prepared ! 


By the all-unconquer’d mien 
In that last moment seen, 
Triumphant and serene, 
Nerve your hearts ! 


By his words, like sabre swing, 
Calm, keen, unwavering ; 
To the winds endurance fling 

From this day ! 


By the sacrifice that sealed 
The doctrine he revealed, 
Think now but to the field, 
And of Him! 


‘ For one — for two — for three ’— 
Ay, hundreds, thousands see ! 
For vengeance, and for thee 

To the last! 


Oh! surely shall we show 
To that base, detested foe, 
That, e’en in wrong and woe. 
' ‘ The victory ’ was thine.* 
Eva. 


* «And, my lord, the victory is with me. ’— John Mitchell’s last words. 
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A CHRISTIAN FACTORY. 


Since the greater part of mankind sustain the relation 
of employer, or of employed, or both, how important it is, 
that, with regard to those relations, proper ideas and prac- 
tices should prevail! Therefore am I moved to relate the 
following circumstances, condensing the story from recent 
English publications :— 


In that part of London which is called Vauxhall, there has been 
for some years a large joint-stock manufactory of candles, giving 
employment to several hundred hands. ‘The establishment is 
under the immediate control of a manager, — Mr. James Wilson, 
— who receives a salary of a thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
and who exercises the same authority over the persons employed 
as though he were the sole proprietor. Until the year 1847, this 
factory was conducted on the usual principles; the connection 
between master and man being merely buyer and seller of labor. 
The only fact I know respecting the history of Mr. James Wilson, 
previous to the year just named, is this, — he had read Stanley’s 
Life of Dr. Arnold ! 

A very large proportion of the hands in this factory were boys, 
— ignorant boys of the London streets; most of them unable to 
read and write, most of them barbarians and heathen. Such they 
were, but are not. In the year 1847, a few boys, in one of the 
departments, formed the habit, voluntarily, of remaining an hour 
or two in the factory, after working hours, to practise writing on 
such pieces of paper and with such worn-out pens as they could 
beg from the clerks in the counting-room. It is probable they 
were induced to do this from having observed that the desirable 
posts in the factory were assigned to the best instructed, and that, 
in particular, an inability to read and write was an insuperable 
bar to promotion. At first the boys used to ‘hide behind a bench,’ 
while they prosecuted their studies; but, encouraged soon by the 
foreman of their department, and joined by other boys, they were 
provided with some rough desks, and permitted to clear out a 
room in which to hold their voluntary school. This singular 
movement was observed by Mr. Wilson and his brother, an assis- 
tant in the management of the factory, and was turned to account 
by them with such skill, tact, perseverance, and success, that the 
circumstance, trifling as it may appear, we believe will, one day, 
come to be regarded as forming an era in the history of England. 

The brothers at first assisted the boys only as far as to offer a 
few prizes for those who made the greatest proficiency; as they 
were, above all, desirous of preserving the voluntary character of 
the effort. Afterwards the chief manager was always present, 
but took no part in the exercises, except to ‘ hear the boys their 
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spelling.’ In a few months, the number of attendants had in- 
creased to thirty, when the manager caused a room in another 
part of the factory to be cleared, provided with suitable furniture, 
and set apart expressly and permanently for the tri-weekly school. 
This expense, as well as others which I shall refer to in a mo- 
ment, was borne by the manager himself, the directors not even 
being aware of what he was doing. It was in the winter of 1848 
that the boys got into their new room, which was large enough to 
accommodate a hundred. Their efforts, however, continued to be 
strictly voluntary; the very prayers with which they opened and 
closed the school being read by one of their own body. Very 
soon this room, too, became over-crowded; another apartment 
was added; these became insufficient; an unoccupied railway 
arch in the neighborhood was fitted up; and then the progress of 
the school became still more rapid, until, in 1851, it contained 
five hundred and twelve pupils, with a prospect of its soon reach- 
ing six hundred. ‘This grand result was brought about by no 
compulsion, by no improper stimulus, by no demoralizing induce- 
ments, but was owing solely to the skill and humanity with which 
Mr. James Wilson and his brother directed the inclination to self- 
improvement, which their distribution of factory honors had 
originally excited. 

But this is not all, nor half, of the Messrs. Wilson’s achieve- 
ments. No man, with Dr. Arnold’s life in his heart, could be 
satisfied with these results, great and wonderful as they were. 
The moral elevation of factory employees was the end, which, by 
the means above hinted at, they sought to attain. Hence the 
desire to keep the movement voluntary, to make the improvement 
of each individual a result of an inward impulse,—an impulse 
which they strove in a hundred ways to awaken, keep alive, and 
strengthen. ‘They felt, and justly, that it was asking a great deal 
of boys and girls to remain two hours every other evening at 
the factory, after a long day’s work, and when the inducements 
to pleasure were numerous and very tempting. They therefore 
endeavored, as far as possible, to associate the duties of the schoo] 
with enjoyment. Several times a year, they gave tea-parties in 
the school-room to all the scholars, which were occasions not 
only of rare delight, but of improvement also; since all their 
youthful guests came in their best clothes and in their best beha- 
vior. Along with their buns and their bread and butter, they 
took valuable lessons in the beautiful art of being agreeable. 
The next step was to teach the boys cricket. Mr. James Wilson 
procured the privilege of using for this purpose an adjacent field ; 
and, during the four summer months, he played cricket with the 
boys three times a week, employing the other three, as usual, in 
the duties of the school. What admirable self-devotion! At 
the conclusion of every’ evening’s cricket, the glowing players 
assembled in a corner of the field, removed their caps, and joined 
with their noble chief in saying a short collect. The fervent 
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tone in which they pronounced the Amen, at the conclusion of 
the prayer, convinced him that they derived as much moral ad- 
vantage from an evening’s sport as from an evening’s school. 

Ere long, the men of the factory were comprehended in Mr. 
Wilson’s schemes. They were invited to use the school-rooms 
and the cricket-ground on the alternate evenings; and, to a great 
extent, they availed themselves of the privilege. Then a morn- 
ing school was added, for the benefit of those who were employed 
at night-work. By and by a chaplain was engaged to take upon 
himself the principal charge of ali the schools, to read prayers 
morning and evening, and to officiate on Sundays. <A chapel 
was built, the school-rooms were improved, other features were 
added to the system; and the factory now presents the specta- 
cle— unique and sublime!—of more than a thousand people 
working together during the hours of labor, for the sustenance of 
their bodies, and striving together, during the period of recrea- 
tion, for the nourishment of their souls; and in both, under the 
command and guidance of the same individual. Every year, the 
whole band —about one thousand two hundred in number — 
have ‘a day of it’ in the country. A special train whirls them, 
in an hour or two, many miles beyond the smoke and noige of 
London, into the strange quict and profound beauty of rural 
England. ‘They play cricket and ramble around till the middle 
of the day, when they repair to the parish church, and chant part 
of the service. After a day of enjoyment, such as we cannot so 
much as imagine, they return to town. One of these happy days, 
they were invited, by the Bishop of Winchester, to spend at 
Farnham Castle, a beautiful residence, a few miles from the city. 
The Bishop and his family mingled frequently with the merry 
candle-makers, who, in their turn, freely ranged over park, garden, 
and palace, enjoying every thing, injuring nothing. 

‘The effects of this mode of treatment are of two kinds. It 
affects the candle-makers, and it affects the candles. ‘The former 
it transforms into kindly, intelligent, trustworthy men, happy at 
home, peaceful abroad, efficient at work. They are rendered safe 
citizens, friends of order, promoters of whatever is good. The can- 
dles, moreover, on this system, are rendered, indisputably, the best 
in the market. ‘The fingers which make them are more dexterous, 
when guided by an intelligent mind; and thoughtful boys can be 
trusted with tasks which are usually assigned to men. In every 
way the system works well. So satisfied of this are the directors, 
that they have undertaken, unsolicited, the whole expense of the 
school and the chapel, and have (though in vain) pressed Mr. Wil- 
son to allow them to reimburse all he has expended from the begin- 
ning of his enterprise. ‘The Vauxhall factory schools are now the 
theme of general admiration in England. They will be imitated. 
They must be imitated; for no one can read Mr. Wilson's modest 
and graphic history of them, without feelings of rapturous admi- 
ration, without desires the most vehement to ‘go and do likewise.’ 
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THE UNKNOWN WORLD 


TuerE is a world we have not seen, 
And time can ne’er that world destroy, 
Where mortal footsteps hath not been, 
No ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 


There is a region loftier far 
Than sages know or poets sing ; 
Brighter than summer's beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring 


There is a world with blessings blest, 
Beyond what prophets e’er foretold ; 

Nor might the tongue of angel-guest 
A picture of that world unfold. 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose ; 

No darkness dims the radiant scene, 
Nor sorrow’s tear within it flows. 


It is not fanned by summer's gale, 
*Tis not refreshed by vernal showers ; 
It never needs the moonbeams pale, 
Nor are there known the evening hours. 


No, no! that world is ever bright 
With azure radiance all its own! 
The streams of uncreated light 
Flow round from the eternal throne. 


There, forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty, 
Move forward with unaltered grace. 


In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to view the full abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky : 

It is the dwelling-place of God. 














NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. XII. 


PARIS. — THEATRES —— EDUCATION. —— LONDON -——ITS EX- 
TENT — CRIME. 


In Paris, the Government pays one theatre $10,000; an- 
other, $50,000; another, $175,000, or $235,000 among the 
three. While so much is laid out for the drama, it may be 
well to look at the morality of the French stage. The fol- 
lowing facts will throw some light on that subject : — 


‘Leon Faucher, while first minister to the President of the 
French Republic (says the Home Journal) instituted a number of 
prizes for the encouragement of moral dramatic literature. The 
first article of his ordinance offers a ‘* prize of five thousand francs 
for a dramatic work in four or five acts, in verse or prose, repre- 
sented with success at the Theatre Francais, and which shall be 
judged to have best satisfied all the desirable conditions of a moral 
purpose and brilliant execution.” Other prizes of smaller amount 
were offered for a similar purpose. The result is as follows :— 
During the year ending October 12, 1852, there were two hundred 
dramatic pieces produced at the various theatres of Paris, of 
which only two were adjudged worthy of a prize, and not one 
worthy of the highest prize. There were plenty of witty, bril- 
liant, and very successful plays, but none which, in addition to 
possessing these qualities, was thought to inculcate sound morality.’ 


Now, let us look at the subject of Education in France. 
The whole amount laid out for its schools in the capital 
does not equal that spent for the theatres; for the whole 
amount paid out for the primary schools is but $25,000 
yearly. A writer, speaking on that subject, says :— 

‘Such is the insufficient supply of means for diffusing knowledge 
and useful information among a people whose levity is, however, 
amply gratified by theatrical amusements; yet the government is 
not niggardly in its endowment of military schools, and of estab- 
lishments for the cultivation of science and art. The army, the 
emblem and source of power, is thoroughly instructed; while the 
people, whose extraordinary but unaided genius is able to force 
them into prominence, may come up to Paris, and enjoy the bene- 
fit of lectures, hospitals, museums, galleries, and institutes; or 
VOL. V. 39 
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compete for annual prizes in history, eloquence, art, or discovery ; 
and, if successful, be ticketed for immortality with a bit of red rib- 
bon at the button-hole, or receive a fund which will enable them 
to study the great masters in Rome. 

‘This system, which is nothing but a cheap and showy disguise 
of indifference to general culture, may make a few very eminent 
persons, who centre in Paris, and give the literary, scientific, and 
artistical tone to France; yet we think the same, if not a superior 
result, might be gained, if more money were spent on more people. 
Unhappily for mankind, there are some folks who think it unad- 
visable for the people to be too much taught, and who consider 
them best employed when they grope darkly among their material 
labors according to traditional fashions, instead of improving their 
condition by cultivated intelligence.’ 


Ciry Extension — Lonpon.— The great metropolis of 
England contains nearly 12,000 streets, lanes, courts, &c., 
and upwards of 200,000 houses and public edifices, and 
from one and a half to two millions of inhabitants. It 
stands upon eighteen square miles, with a supposed circum- 
ference of thirty miles. Its public parks are the following : 


Hyde Park, containing 3895 acres; Regent’s Park, contain- 
ing 360 acres; Victoria Park, 290 acres; St. James’s Park, 
about 60 acres; Green Park, 120 acres; together, 1,225 
acres. But these are principally in the West End. The 
old city has complained so much of the want of parks, that 
the government has finally appointed a commissioner for 
the purchase of very extensive grounds in the skirts of the 
old city. Besides this, London has about one hundred and 
seven public squares provided with shaded grass plats, and 
perhaps five times that amount of public squares generally. 
Amongst the most celebrated squares are ‘Trafalgar, with its 
Nelson Monument; Leicester Square, St. James’s Square, 
Belgrave Square, Katon Square, Grosvenor Square, Port- 
man Square, Hanover Square, Portland Place, Soho Square, 
Fitzroy Square, Euston Square, Russell Square, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury Square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
many more, all most tastily and elaborately ornamented 
with statues, with cool fountains, and stately shade-trees, 
Crime 1n Lonpon anp New Yorx.— The most recent 
statistics of vice in the British metropolis show that there 
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are 16,000 children trained to crime in that city annually, 
and that there are 5,000 receivers of stolen goods, 16,000 
gamblers by profession, 25,000 beggars, 30,000 drunkards, 
180,000 habitual drinkers, 150,000 persons subsisting on 
profligacy, and 50,000 thieves, making a total of 470,000 
persons who subsist on vice and crime in one city. A 
similar estimate has also been made for New York, which 
puts down for that city, 3,000 children trained to crime; 
1,000 receivers of stolen goods; 2,000 gamblers by profes- 
sion; 2,000 beggars; 10,000 drunkards; 80,000 habitual 
drinkers ; 50,000 persons subsisting on profligacy, and 5,000 
thieves; making a total of 153,000 villains and debauchees 
in the last-named city; a greater number in proportion to 
its population than in London. 


ARMY PUNISHMENTS. 





Nor long since, the New York ‘ Tribune’ published a 
statement from the ‘ Autobiography of an English Soldier 
in the United States Army,’ that a most inhuman punish- 
ment is frequently inflicted, called the ‘buck and gag,’ 
Further light was requested on the subject, and a writer 
confirms the statement in the following reply, and warns 
all who are in danger, being swindled into enlistment : — 


To tHe Eprror or tHe Trinune, —I clip the annexed from 
your paper of to-day. It is the truth, and I have known some to 
die from the infliction of the same. But, in fact, the punishment 
is even worse than what this English soldier says; for the officers 
often add to the infliction the affliction of a large mustard plaster 
to the body. This, and even worse, I can prove by over one 
thousand soldiers now in the service, or discharged from the same. 
In the name of God and suffering humanity, there are hundreds, 
nay, thousands, who will bless any one who will expose the au- 
thors to publicity and contempt. 

From one who will swear to this punishment, and an honorably 
discharged MounreD RiFLeman, U.S. A. 















































DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


No. V. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, HUME, ELIZABETH FRY, M. B. SAMP- 
SON, SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Sir James Macxintrosu. — Two hundred thousand men have 
been governed for seven years without a capital punishment, and 
without any increase of crimes. If any experience has been ac- 
quired, it has been safely and innocently gained.* 

Hume.—In Parliament in May, 18387, in visiting a prison 
where several persons were condemned for capital offences, Mr. 
Hume says that ‘* he learned from the officer, that, from his experi- 
ence, the abolition of Capital Punishment tended greatly to soften 
the disposition of the mass of the people.’ 

EvizasetH Fry.—The terror of example is very generally 
rendered abortive by the predestinarian notion, vulgarly prevalent 
among thieves, that, if they are to be hanged, they are to be hanged, 
and nothing can prevent it... . . Capital convicts pacify their con- 
Science with the dangerous and most fallacious notion, that the 
violent death which awaits them will serve as a full atonement for 
all their sins. 

M. B. Sampson. — Those who take the trouble to refer to any 
considerable number of cases of murder will be struck by the 
remarkable fact, that the homicidal is almost invariably accompa- 
nied by the suicidal tendency; and hence that persons who are in 
a state of mind which renders them capable of attempting the 
destruction of a fellow-creature are usually at the same time, de- 
sirous of self-destruction. In a proportion of at least two out of 
three cases, this peculiarity is evidenced either by circumstances 
that the individual has attempted suicide previously to the per- 
petration of the murder; that he has destroyed himself immedi- 
ately afterwards; that he has given himself up to justice, expressing 
at the same time a desire to be hanged; or that, by his conduct 
previously to the offence, he has evinced the absence of any soli- 
citude so to lay his plans as to enable him to escape from its 
consequences.” 

Sir Samuet Romitiy. —If it were possible that punishment, 
as the consequence of guilt, could be reduced to an absolute cer- 
tainty, a very slight penalty would be sufficient to prevent almost 
every species of crime, except those which arise from sudden gusts 
of passion. 


* See a work on the Punishment of Death. By Thomas Wrightson, p. 55. 
London: 1837. 
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EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


Tue Twenty-Fourrta ANNUAL Report or tHe INsPEcToRS oF THE EASTERN PENtI- 


TENTARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Turis Report contains an interesting statement of the 
condition of that institution and the working of its disci- 
pline, with facts bearing upon the general subject of crime 
and its remedies. Had we room, we would present some 
analysis of these facts, and their lessons to the philanthro- 
pist and statesman; but we can notice but one or two hints 
the Report has given us. 

Of the eighteen insane prisoners whose cases have been 
referred to the proper authorities for removal to the Lunatic 
Hospital, three were confined, because of insanity, for safe- 
keeping, eleven were more or less insane when they were 
received into the Penitentiary; two of the others became 
so a few months after, one a year, and one about four years, 
after his reception. But eight of these insane prisoners have 
been removed; leaving ten, three of whom had committed 
no crime, and four negroes and mulattoes, who, it seems, are 
denied admission to the State Hospital, for the support of 
which the property of ‘negroes and mulattoes’ is taxed 
equally with that of the whites. What shall be said of the 
honor or the honesty of thus compelling the poor, the feeble, 
and needy to furnish privileges to the powerful and rich, 
which are denied to themselves? From their observations 
and experience concerning insanity, the inspectors are led 
to this most pregnant conviction, ‘that the commission of 
crime is more frequently connected with mental disease, 
than courts and juries (far less the public) suspect;’ and 
hence that, instead of punishment, all ‘ who are found to be 
thus afflicted’ should be placed ‘where proper treatment 
may restore them to mental health, and, as a consequence, 
to moral rectitude.’ 
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OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 


Messrs. Epitors, — Let me beg you to admit into some cor- 
ner of your paper a few thoughts on Ocean Penny Postage; a 
subject which must interest directly and deeply many of our 
readers, and millions on both sides of the Atlantic. Perhaps you 
are not aware that the project of reducing the transit charge on 
letters, from any part of Great Britain to any part beyond the sea, 
to one penny, or two cents, has been mooted in this country for 
several years. It has now assumed the character of a measure of 
urgent necessity and vast importance, and is about to be brought 
forward in Parliament, backed by almost the unanimous sympathy 
and suffrage of all political parties, and of all classes of society. 
In fact, no opposition to this great postal reform has manifested 
itself in any quarter. It seems at once to conciliate and win to 
its advocacy all interests. The sudden and immense emigration 
to Australia within the last few months, with the old gulf-stream 
of human beings flowing with undiminished current toward Ame- 
rica, has brought the subject home to millions, during the last 
year, who thought it did not affect them before. The poorer and 
industrial classes of society, who supply the largest tributaries of 
this swift-running river of emigration, look for the realization 
of Ocean Penny Postage as a boon of inestimable value. The 
commercial class of community begin to understand its importance, 
and to urge its adoption. Every interest, every influence, every 
disposition and tendency of the times, is in its favor. 

But, to make an Ocean Penny Postage universal, co-extensive 
with the globe, the sympathy and concurrence of the people and 
governments of all maritime countries in Christendom are requi- 
site. For, to realize completely the system proposed, whatever 
be the distance or direction, or under whatever flag a letter may be 
conveyed, the single service of its mere transit from any port of 
one country to any port of another must be performed tor one 
penny. If the British mail-packets perform this service on a let- 
ter from any port of Great Britain to any port beyond the sea, at 
which they touch, for one penny, the American mail-packets must 
do the same. The French steamer, that conveys a letter across 
the Mediterranean, or the German across the Baltic, or the Danish 
across the Sound to Sweden, must each perform this single service 
for a penny. Several governments and nations, then, must move 
in this matter, before the whole scheme is consummated. 

Great Britain and the United States can establish this system 
over more than three-fourths of the globe, without the aid or con- 
currence of any other government whatever. England can alone 
establish it between Liverpool and Halifax, and will do it, doubt- 
less, ere long, and between her and all her colonial ports beyond 
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the sea, in every direction and to every distance. And if she 
can convey a letter from Liverpool to Halifax, or to Hong Kong, 
or to Australia, for a penny, cannot the United States transport 
one from New York to Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, or Havana, for 
the same? What a singular anomaly it would be, if the transit 
charge on a letter from Liverpool and Quebec should be two cents, 
and the same service on one from Boston to Liverpool should be 
three cents! It is probably the fact, that nine-tenths of all the 
correspondence of the world that crosses the sea is conveyed in 
British and American vessels. 

If, therefore, these two governments can be brought, by a pres- 
sure of public opinion, to unite in establishing an Ocean Penny 
Postage, so far as it lies in their united power, they could alone 
confer the boon, almost to the full extent of its blessing and bene- 
ficence, upon the family of man. 


Yours sincerely, Exvinv Burritt. 


Lonpon, 35, Broad-street Buildings, Nov. 5, 1852. 


InNGENIoUs Escargk FRoM Prison. — A prisoner, named 
Aaron B. Brown, confined in the jail at Pottsville, Pa., recently 
made his escape in a singular and ingenious manner. ‘The room 
where he was confined was in the second story, was arched, and 
the brick-work was of a thickness that would require the labor of 
more than one night to open a passage; hence it was necessary 
to contrive a plan to hide the fracture from the eye of the keeper. 
This he accomplished by obtaining on some pretence a sufficient 
quantity of whitewash to prepare a piece of muslin, till in color 
and appearance it made a very good imitation of the wall. The 
muslin, it is said, he tore from one of the sheets belonging to his 
bed. He obtained sufficient shoemakers’ wax to answer his pur- 
pose, by pretending that it was needed about his loom (he was 
employed in weaving); and, by pasting the muslin over the hole 
in the wall, it escaped notice during the day. When night came, 
he set himself vigorously to work with some tools he had obtained 
without the knowledge of his keepers. By cutting the mortar 
from around a brick or two, he found but little difficulty in taking 
out the number to make an opening of sufficient size to allow the 
passage of his body; the same with the second layer of brick. 
On reaching the roof of the building, with an auger he cut an 
opening, and made his passage out. From here he descended to 
the yard by a ladder of rope, made from yarn taken from the 
loom; and with another ladder, of the same material, but fur- 
nished with a hook to catch the coping of the wall, he made his 
way from the prison-yard. 
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PLEA FOR VAGRANT GIRLS. 


BY HARRIET WOOD, 


In these days, when woman’s voice is heard calling con- 
ventions to secure her fancied rights, may not woman’s 
voice be also heard in pleading for the degraded of her sex ? 
The vagrant girls who throng the streets of our large towns 
and cities are well known, too well to need description. 
They are a numerous class and annually increasing, and 
add a large quota to our statistics of crime. ‘They prey 
upon the very vitals of the community; and the question 
has been often asked, ‘Cannot something be done to ele- 
vate them as a class in point of respectability?’ We 
would urge the question, Shall not something be done? 
Will not the wise and philanthropic devise some means by 
which they may be employed steadily for their own benefit 
and others? and may not some institution for reform be 
established, that these girls may not, for trifling violations 
of the law, be sent to Houses of Correction, or Jails, from 
whence they return upon the community seven-fold worse 
than before ? 

The expense and trouble may be great; the expense of 
their crimes already is, and the trouble is untold. Mothers 
of America! shall these girls grow up, and send out their 
tens of thousands of offspring upon our communities, with 
no brighter prospects before them, no more incentives to 
virtue, no more beacon-lights to warn them where the 
young and ignorant suffer shipwreck ? 

Shall their children become our citizens, and wield in 
their misguided hands the destiny of our nation? Shall 
their vices gnaw at the very heart of our oaken institutions, 
until their vitality is destroyed ? 

A French oflicer once remarked (alluding to Washing- 
ton’s mother), ‘It is no wonder America produces the 
greatest men, when she has such mothers.’ 

God forbid that it should be said of us, that we are de- 
generating. If the mothers in the eighteenth century were 
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noble, shall not their descendants in the nineteenth be no- 
bler; and the increasing light and wisdom of the age be 
added to the strength and virtue of the past? 

Who will aid in educating and elevating this class of the 
community, from which infinitely great results are to be 
hoped or feared? All are ready to admit that this work 
ought to be commenced: shall it not be at once, ere the evil 
is deeper rooted and wider spread ? 


EXAMINING A WITNESS. 


‘Do you believe in future rewards and punishments?’ asked a 
lawyer of a witness who was introduced to testify against his client. 

‘What has that to do with the case now before the court?’ 
asked the witness. 

‘Why, the court will not credit your testimony, unléss you do?’ 

* You will swear me, I suppose ?” asked the witness. 

‘The clerk cannot swear you unless you believe,” said the 
Judge. 

‘What! will you not take my bare word for it, as to what I 
believe ?’ 

‘Yes, if you state it upon your honor,’ said the lawyer. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the witness, in a low tone, ‘Honor before an 
oath, how natural! I believe your client is a thief.” 

‘Stop! stop!” said the lawyer, ‘that is not the question; be- 
sides, | don’t believe a word you say. The question is, do you 
believe in future rewards and punishments ?’ 

‘Certainly I do,’ said the witness: ‘*do you believe what I say 
now, Mr. Lawyer?’ 

‘Well, we have no reason to disbelieve you.’ 

At the close of this expression, the Judge ordered the clerk to 
swear the witness; which being done, the witness was requested 
to go on and testify. 

‘I believe’ said he (addressing the lawyer), ‘ you are a great 
hypocrite, and your client a thief; and I don’t believe a man that 
places implicit confidence in what he cannot know or understand, 
is as likely to tell the truth as one that only believes in what his 
senses can comprehend; for a man that really believes in what is 
impossible for him to know is equally likely to be deceived in 
other things also. All the future rewards and punishments I 
believe in is, that my conscience rewards me for truth, and that 
your client will be punished for stealing butter in the market.’ 

No further questions were asked about his belief. 





INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 


Tire following account of the reformation of a convict 
gives a very forcible illustration of the power of love to 
reform even the most hardened of our race :— 


‘Many years ago, there was brought to the State Prison, in 
Connecticut, a man of giant-stature and of desperate character ; 
one whose crimes had been, for seventeen years, the terror of the 
country. ‘The warden was a Christian, —a Christian not in name 
only, but in “deed and in truth,’’—one who had more than 
usual faith in the power of kindness! When the prisoner came, 
he took off his irons, and addressed him thus: —* Friend, you 
are now placed in my care; it will be best for us to treat each 
other as well as we can. I shall try to make you as comfortable 
as possible, and shall be anxious to be your friend; and I hope 
you will get me into no difficulty on your account. ‘There is a 
cell here for solitary confinement; but I have never used it, and I 
should be very sorry ever to turn the key upon any human being 
in it. You may range the place as freely as 1 do: only trust 
me, and | will trust you.” 

The desperado, though evidently surprised, seemed but little 
affected by this kindness, and for weeks seemed to soften very 
slowly. ‘True, he was not violent, but sulky; at length word 
came that he had attempted to break prison! ‘The warden called 
him, and charged him with it, but he gave no reply; his face was 
darkened by a ferocious scowl, and his lips sealed with sulky 
silence. He was told it would now be necessary to put him in 
the solitary cell. He was desired to follow the warden, who 
went before him, carrying the lamp in one hand, and the key in 
the other. In the narrowest part of the passage, the w arden, a 
little light-built man, turned short around, and, with an eye beam- 
ing with kindness, looked up full into the face of the stout crimi- 
nal, and said, **I want to know if you have treated me as I 
deserve. I have done every thing to make you happy. I have 
trusted you, but you have never given me the least confidence in 
return. And you have even planned to get me into difficulty. 
Is thiskind? And yet I cannot bear to lock you up. If l only 
had the least sign that you cared for me he had no need to 
say more —it was a dead shot! it had gone through the tough 
rind of his depravity, and had reached his very heart! The 
strong man was subdued: bursting into tears, he wept like a child. 
‘* Sir,” said he, ‘*I have been a very devil these seventeen years; 
but you treat me like a manfand I can’t resist it.” ‘* Come,” 
said the victorious warden, ‘‘let’s go back!” The free range of 
the prison was again given him, and from that hour he became a 
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new man; opening his whole heart to the kind warden, and ful- 
filling the whole term of his imprisonment with cheerfulness and 
content. 
‘The world is just beginning to understand the meaning of the 
passage, ‘* We love him because he first loved us.”’’ a. & 
Reading, Pa. 


CORPOREAL PUNISHMENT. 


We have received the following communication from a 
gentleman who has several children under tutelage of the 
keepers of our public schools. We coincide with him en- 
ean in the remarks he makes. If flogging is abolished in 
the Navy and many of our prisons, why should it be sus- 
tained in our schools ? 


FLOGGING IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror, —I have been astonished to learn that the prac- 
tice of flogging is still upheld by the masters of our public schools. 
I look upon it as one of the relics of barbarism, that should be 
done away with at once and for ever. 

The master who cannot maintain discipline in his school with- 
out a resort to the ferule and rattan, is unfit for the office he holds, 
and should adopt some other profession. The constant flogging 
he keeps up tends necessarily to make him tyrannical and op- 
pressive ; and the effect on the pupils is to discourage and dishear- 
ten the timid among them, and to harden, and make still more 
perverse, the bold and stubborn. 

We have been told, that, in some of our schools, it is almost the 
sole business allotted one of the ushers to thrash the boys who 
are sent to him for correction, from the different divisions of the 
school. When he becomes fairly fagged out, and loses the power 
to swing the rattan or lay on the ferule any longer, from sheer 
physical exhaustion, another usher is called to take his place, who, 
throwing aside his coat, and rolling up his shirt-sleeves, begins 
where his predecessor left off, with a will and a vigor that would 
be creditable to the most athletic slave-overseer in the South. 

The revolting practice should be entirely abolished by the 
School Committee: at least, such is the opinion of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Editor. A PARENT. 
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JAILS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘Asstract of returns of the keepers of Jails and over- 
seers of the Houses of Correction, for the year ending 
November 1, 1852. In these returns we find, among other 
statements, the following: ‘'Total amount of expenses of 
the Jails the last year, including board of prisoners, salaries 
of oflicers, &c., $31,641.84. In looking for some income 
to meet this expenditure from the Jails, we find stated: 
‘Estimated value of the labor of prisoners during the year, 
000.00. 

Now, what does this mean? Are we to understand that 
there can be no labor done in any of the Jails in the Common- 
wealth? For one, we do not understand why some kinds 
of labor may not be introduced, at least into the Boston 
Jail. Why could not shoe-making, whip-making, and tai- 
loring, be done there? The females could certainly be 
employed to do plain sewing. It is of great importance, 
not simply in a financial, but in a moral point of view. 
We are glad to learn, that a Joint Committee in the Legis- 
lature have offered a Resolve authorizing the Executive 
to appoint a Commissioner to examine all the Jails in 


reference to this subject, and to another equally so, which 
is the appointment of matrons to take charge of the Fe- 
male Department. Here are two great practical subjects, 
and something should be done forthwith. Both reforms 
are too obvious to require labored essays. 





JENNY Linp. — We are assured by a gentleman recently from 
London, who received a letter from the nightingale but a few days 
before his departure, that she does not intend appearing again in 
opera; that she is a great admirer of America, and may possibly 
visit it again, but has not yet determined when; and, finally, that 
her relations with her husband are the very opposite of newspaper 
rumor, an unpleasant word having never been exchanged between 
them since their marriage. — Post. 























BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





Tuere has been no movement in our native city that has 
given us more pleasure than that of the permanent estab- 
lishment of a Public Library. We look upon it, not as a 
mere institution to gratify pride, or in which to spend a few 
hours, but as one calculated to interest the young, and pre- 
vent our youth from spending their evenings in places of 
dissipation. ‘The prospects of the institution are certainly 
very favorable. The Hon. Jonathan Phillips, of Boston, 
has given $10,000 as a permanent fund. And Joshua 
Bates, of the firm of Baring & Co. has directed the city to 
draw on him for $50,000. ‘The letter should be preserved, 
and published in every periodical. We cannot do a better 
service than to place it upon the pages of the ‘ Prisoners? 
Friend.” ‘The gift is alike honorable to the head and heart 
of this distinguished banker. It is also known that the Hon. 
Edward Everett has also aided the library by a collection of 
books. ‘There has been very much discussion about pur- 
chasing the Boston Atheneum, but that question is now 
settled. ‘he proprietors of that noble establishment have 
renewed their zeal, and added to their funds; so that the 
very agitation of the subject has already done great good, 
The following is the letter of Joshua Bates: — 


Lonpon, 10th March, 1853. 
To His Honor Benjamin Seaver, Mayor of the City of Boston, 


Dear Sir, —I have received the resolutions passed by the City 
Council of Boston, on the 21st of October, which you have done me 
the favor to transmit to me; and am gratified to’learn by them, 
that the assistance I had so much pleasure in offering to your Free 
Public Library is so favorably received, Be pleased, then, to draw 
on me for a sum sufficient to constitute a fund of $50,000, to be 
held by the city of Boston in trust, that its entire income, but 
only its income, shall in each and every year hereafter be expended 
in the purchase of such books of permanent value and authority 
as may be found most needed and most useful; and that the city 
will, so soon as it may conveniently be done, provide and always 
hereafter maintain a suitable establishment for a Free Public Li- 
brary, in which arrangements shall be made for the comfortable 
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accommodation, at one and the same time, and at all proper hours 
of the day and evening, for at least one hundred readers. 

Wishing to this generous and wise institution, in which I shall 
always feel an interest, all the success you can desire for it, and 
wishing all happiness and prosperity to your city and its citizens, 
with whom I have so many pleasant associations, 

I remain, dear Sir, your friend and servant, 


JosHuA BATEs. 


A CURIOUS CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


An Irishman, named Patrick Grace, was arrested in Wor- 
cester, charged with the assault upon George W. Bentley, 
the cash clerk upon the Worcester and Nashua Railroad. 
The examination developed a curious chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence, of which the following narration is given in 
the ‘ Worcester ‘Transcript’: — 


‘Grace took the Nashua cars at the station in this city, intend- 
ing to proceed to Boston by way of Groton Junction. While on 
the road, his singular conduct attracted the attention of Mr. 
Brooks the conductor, who at a favorable moment, after the arri- 
val of the train at the Junction, asked him where he was going. 
Grace, who was apparently under the effects of liquor, replied 
that he had struck a man in Worcester the night before, and was 
hastening to Boston to escape the cofisequences! Mr. Brooks, 
immediately and reasonably suspecting him as the person guilty 
of the assault upon Mr. Bentley, engaged him in further conver- 
sation, in the course of which he (Mr. Brooks) asked him what 
had become of the hat he usually wore, and to his astonishment 
Grace replied that he had lost it in the scuffle! Mr. B. then 
asked him what kind of a hat it was. Grace replied that it was a 
Kossuth hat! Mr. B. then asked him to describe the man whom 
he had struck, and Grace proceeded to do so; giving an exact de- 
scription of Mr. Bentley, even to the color of his whiskers! Mr. 
Brooks, as it was his duty to do, caused Grace to be returned to 
this city, where the evidence against him seemed to derive full 
confirmation in the fact that the Kossuth hat in possession of the 
police was found to fit him exactly; and he also answered full? the 
description which Mr. Bentley was able to give of his assailant, from 
what he could see in the darkness of the night. ‘This testimony 
would inevitably have convicted Grace; but it was fortunate for 
him that the real assailant of Mr. Bentley was discovered, through 
the agency of the lost hat, on Saturday morning. Grace was of 
course discharged on this complaint.’ 








THE DEATH-PENALTY IN TUSCANY. 


Wasurneton. D. C., Dec. 27, 1852. 
Dear Sir,—I1 enclose for publication in the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend’ (if you shall deem it of sufficient interest to justify 
it) a letter from Florence, Italy, in relation to the decree of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany restoring Capital Punishment ; 
and stating some other facts of great interest, showing 
what the wicked principle begets. It cannot stand alone, 
but must drag along with it other crimes against the in- 
alienable rights of man, — against humanity itself. 

It appears by the letter that the amelioration of the penal 
code of ‘Tuscany was attended with beneficial effects, and 
that the assertion of an increase of crime was only a pre- 
tence to excuse the act of issuing the tyrannical decree. 
Very truly yours, 


T. Purineton. 
Rev. Cuas. Srear, Boston. 


FLORENCE (Italy), Nov. 22, 1852. 


The legal Penalty of Death, which was abolished many years 
ago by the great Leopold, grandfather of the present reigning 
duke, has been revived in Tuscany by a ducal decree to the 
full extent of its application in olden times. The decree re-estab- 
lishes the penalty ‘in all the grand ducal territory for crimes of 
public violence against the government and against religion, of 
high treason, of premeditated homicide, and violent robbery ; the 
penalty to be enforced whenever a majority of the judges pro- 
nounce in its favor, and without the unanimous vote of the judi- 
cial college.’ 

Such are the terms of the first section of. the new penal act 
signed on the 16th instant by the Grand Duke (Leopold II.), and 
published the next day in the official journal. Section 2d de- 
nounces thirty years’ imprisonment against certain lesser crimes, 
such as assault and battery, &c. Other articles follow, providing 
for the punishment of other offences, all conceived in the Draco- 
nian code. ‘The preamble, which sets forth the increase of crime 
as the moving cause of the decree, betrays the wretched blunder 
of the lawgivers of the middle ages, when the efficacy of law was 
thought to consist in its severity. The publicists of Europe 
long ago settled that question; but it appears that neither un- 
answerable reasonings, nor the experienced benefits of the amelio- 
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476 Who was Jack Ketch ? 


ration of the penal code of Tuscany itself by the great Leopold, 
have any weight with the violent counsellors of his feeble suc- 
cessor. The pliant instruments of Rome and Austria — of civil 
and spiritual despotism — vainly hope to terrify and subdue 
human nature by means which can only serve to enrage and bru- 
tify it. 


WHO WAS JACK KETCH? 


Jack Kercu was, in England, a public executioner who assumed 
office some time after the period of the Restoration. Previous to 
his time, the ‘finisher of the law’ was called ‘Old Dun,’ and 
‘Squire Dun,’ from a person of that name who was a hangman du- 
ring the Commonwealth. Cotton, in his * Virgil Travestie,’ which 
was written in 1670, introduces Squire Dun thus : — 

‘ Away, therefore, my lass does trot, 
And presently a halter got, 

Made of the best string hempen teer, 
And, ere a cat could lick her ear, 


Had tied it up with as much art 
As Dun himself could do for heart.’ 


Butler, in his ‘ Hudibras’ makes mention of this worthy under 


the same name : — 
‘And while the work is carrying on, 
Be ready listed under Dun.’ 
That Ketch, however, was in office in the year 1682, we have 
evidence from Butler’s ‘Ghost,’ where, in reference to his pre- 
decessor’s fees, he is spoken of in the following manner : — 


‘ Till Ketch, observing he was choused, 
And in his profits much abused,’ &c. 


Before Dun, the name of the person who acted as public execu- 
tioner was Gregory Brandon. ‘This personage, by an audacious 
trick, in which he was aided by one Brook, a berald, so imposed 
upon Sir William Segar, garter king-at-arms, that the latter con- 
ferred arms on him! The mortification of the old knight, on his 
discovery of the fraud which had been perpetrated on him, may 
well be imagined. 

The executioners of foreign countries have always been con- 
sidered more expert in their dismal profession than those of Eng- 
land. It is well known that the headsman of Calais was sent for 
to decapitate Anne Boleyn; and Cleveland reports of the Dutch 
executioner, ‘that he would do his office with so much ease and 
dexterity, that the head, after the stroke of his sword, snould stand 
still upon his shoulders.’ A boy at Stockholm, at ten years of 
age, was condemned to the office of public executioner for cutting 
off the head of another boy at play! 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Preacher and the King, or Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV. 
being an Account of the Pulpit Eloquence of that Distinguished Era. 
Translated from the French of L. Bungener, Paris. 12th edition. With 
an Introduction by Rev. George Potts, D.D., New York. pp. 338. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1853. — This work has become quite popular with those 
who understand the French language, having reached thirteen editions. It 
is certainly one of the most interesting works of the day ; and we warmly 
commend it, especially to the clergy. It is a fine portraiture of the King 
and his court. It is divided into twenty-eight chapters. It is the best 
work, and perhaps the only one, that will give the reader a good view of 
the pulpit eloquence of the distinguished reign of Louis XIV. Some of 
the narratives are very thrilling. There is an interesting view of court 
news, court morals, fashionable preachers, &c. The work is very faith- 
fully translated, with a plain introduction. As usual with every thing 
that emanates from the press of Gould & Lincoln, the book is well printed, 
and will grace any library or drawing-room. 

The Life of William Penn; with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Autohiography. By Samuel M. Janney. Second edition, revised. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. pp. 576.— No life of Penn that 
has been published has been so acceptable to us. Dixon’s ‘ Historical 
Biography,’ valuable as it is, does not present him in the light we wish. 
This work possesses one advantage over all others, — that of presenting 
copious extracts from his correspondence. Penn’s connection with the 
affairs of Pennsylvania is more fully given than ever before. We hope 
all who wish to form a candid opinion of this good man will consult 
this work. It is handsomely printed in a royal octavo volume, and is 
adorned with two fine steel engravings, representing him at different 
periods of life. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. May, 1853. — This number is filled with choice 
reading, and the engravings are very fine. 

Graham's Magazine for May has able articles upon many interesting 
topics: ‘Mormonism and the Mormons,’ ‘ Discovery of America,’ &e. 
We also notice some entertaining stories and fine poetical gems. 

Littell’s Living Age. — Few people possess either the will or the means 
to examine all the foreign periodicals. This weekly obviates the necessity 
for so doing. The publisher carefully selects the choicest contributions 
of foreign literature, and what are not found in this work are of small 
moment. 

The Knickerbocker still stands foremost in the rank of entertaining pub- 
lications. The May number is unusually spicy. 
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478 Editors Drawer. 


The Cloud with the Silver Lining. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1853. 
This is another of those delightful little moral tales by the author of ‘A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ ‘ The House on the Rock,’ ‘ Only,’ &e. This 
series is deservedly popular. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches. Boston. 


Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. 
Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for Mothers and Daughters. 
Annual Report on Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 


The Opal. A Monthly Magazine, edited by the Patients of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Wuen Anaxagoras was told of the death of his son, he only said, ‘I 
knew he was mortal.’ So we, in all casualties of life, should say, ‘I knew 
my riches were uncertain; that my friend was but a man.’ Such consi- 


derations would soon pacify us, because all our troubles proceed from their 
being unexpected. 


‘Tue Course or Trur Lover,’ &c. — A singular instance of love in ad- 
versity is that in a couple at present confined as vagrants in the Jail of 
Hamilton county, Ohio. They have been engaged to be married about 
two years ; but since that period they have never been out of limbo at the 
same time, although each has been at liberty some twenty times. The 
damsel serves out the term of incarceration ; but, before her.lover is also 
free, she is re-arrested as a vagrant, and sent back. And thus also with 
the swain; when he gets to pondering over the delights of connubial feli- 
city, takes a ‘ snifter’ or two from an excess of joy, gets drunk, and is 
returned to the lock-up. They both now almost despair of being out 
together long enough to be married. 


A Facr run, or Mrantna. — Here is the finest hit we have seen at the 
present popular distinction between religion and morals : — 

Tn a religious excitement in Boston, a person met a Christian neighbor, 
who took him by the hand, and said, ‘I have become a Christian.’ 

‘You are a Christian, then, all at once,’ said the other; ‘ you profess 
to act strictly on Christian principles. I am glad of it. I congratulate 
you. Suppose we now have a settlement of our little accounts between 
us. Pay me what thou owest.’ 

‘No,’ said the new-born child of grace, turning on his heel, ‘ religion 
is religion, and business is business.’ 

So the papers tell us. And what is there so very wonderful about it! 
Is not the world full of such Christianity. 
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Tue reply of an enlightened Mahomedan to a missionary is characteris- 
tic of the race of Moslems —‘ Your religion,’ said he, ‘gives me three 


Gods and one wife; mine gives me three wives and one God: I prefer 
my own.’ 

A Suare Wir. — An Indiana paper says, that, during a trial in Law- 
renceport, a young lad, who was called as a witness, was asked if he knew 
what was the obligation of an oath, and where he would go to if he told 
a lie. He said, that he supposed ‘he would go where all the lawyers 
went to!’ 


FACTS. 


Tue Jair. — The number of persons committed to Suffolk County Jail 
during the month of January last was 540, of whom 247 were for drunk- 
enness, and being common drunkards. 


A Goop Society. —The Paris Society for the Protection of Animals 
proposes prizes to all such coachmen, grooms, drivers, conductors, shep- 
herds, wagoners, &c., as shall have ‘ evinced a high degree of compassion, 
of mildness, and of intelligent skill, in the treatment of their animals.’ 

We should greatly like to see such a society, and such rewards here. 

Ar a recent temperance meeting in New York, P. T. Barnum asserted, 
that, if the city would shut up all the groggeries, and give him the amount 
sperit in all of them, he would pay all the city taxes, amounting to four 
million dollars; send every chfld to school; present every family with 
one hundred good books, three barrels of flour, and a silk dress to every 
female, old or young ; and give everybody a free ticket to his Museum. 

Tuere are in New York 5,724 licensed places where liquor is sold; 351 
where it is sold without license; and 5,166 places open on Sunday, con- 
trary to the ordinances of the city. ‘The whole number of places heensed 
and unlicensed, where the poison is sold and drunk, is 6,575. ‘The Fourth 

Ward bears the palm in grog-shops. 

A Woman was sentenced to the State Prison, in New York, a day or two 
since, for fifteen years, for robbing dwelling-houses. If she had been 
sentenced on all the complaints made against her, the aggregate would 
have been nearly one thousand years. 

Scnoon ror Vacrants. — It has been recommended by the city authori- 
ties of Concord, N.H., that a petition be presented to the Legislature to 
so amend the city charter as to permit the establishment of a school for 
the benefit of vagrant children of that city. 

Jurors’ Fees. — A correspondent of the ‘ New York Journal of Com- 
merce ’ complains that the daily compensation of 124 cents to jurors, which 
is all that the new code allows, has recently been paid in three-cent pieces, 
only four of which are paid for a whole day’s service. . 

Crime 1x New York.—The folly of Capital Punishment has never 
been made more apparent than in New York. Lately, there were three 
men hung; and now we have the following facts : — A list of six murder- 
trials; six burglaries; two policemen in the dock ; five rapes ; three for- 
geries. ‘Iwo of the murderers are husbands brutally butchering their 
wives. ‘lwo men are to be hung June 17th. 
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The Cloud with the Silver Lining. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1853. 
This is another of those delightful little moral tales by the author of ‘A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ ‘ The House on the Rock,’ ‘ Only,’ &e. This 
series is deservedly popular. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


N ineteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches. Boston. 


Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. 
Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for Mothers and Daughters. 
Annual Report on Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 


The Opal. A Monthly Magazine, edited by the Patients of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Wuen Anaxagoras was told of the death of his son, he only said, ‘I 
knew he was mortal.’ So we, in all casualties of life, should say, ‘I knew 
my riches were uncertain ; that my friend was but a man.’ Such consi- 


derations would soon pacify us, because all our troubles proceed from their 
being unexpected. 


‘Tue Course or True Love,’ &c. — A singular instance of love in ad- 
versity is that in a couple at present confined as vagrants in the Jail of 
Hamilton county, Ohio. They have been engaged to be married about 
two years ; but since that period they have never been out of limbo at the 
same time, although each has been at liberty some twenty times. The 
damsel serves out the term of incarceration ; but, before her.lover is also 
free, she is re-arrested as a vagrant, and sent back. And thus also with 
the swain; when he gets to pondering over the delights of connubial feli- 
city, takes a ‘ snifter’ or two from an excess of joy, gets drunk, and is 
returned to the lock-up. They both now almost despair of being out 
together long enough to be married. 


A Facr run, or Mrantna. — Here is the finest hit we have seen at the 
present popular distinction between religion and morals : — 

Tn a religious excitement in Boston, a person met a Christian neighbor, 
who took him by the hand, and said, ‘I have become a Christian.’ 

‘You are a Christian, then, all at once,’ said the other; ‘ you profess 
to act strictly on Christian principles. I am glad of it. I congratulate 
you. Suppose we now have a settlement of our little accounts between 
us. Pay me what thou owest.’ 

‘No,’ said the new-born child of grace, turning on his heel, ‘ religion 
is religion, and business is business.’ 

So the papers tell us. And what is there so very wonderful about it! 
Is not the world full of such Christianity. 
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Tue reply of an enlightened Mahomedan toa missionary is characteris- 
tic of the race of Moslems —‘ Your religion,’ said he, ‘ gives me three 


Gods and one wife; mine gives me three wives and one God: I prefer 
my own.’ 

A Suarr Wir. — An Indiana paper says, that, during a trial in Law- 
renceport, a young lad, who was called as a witness, was asked if he knew 
what was the obligation of an oath, and where he would go to if he told 


a lie. He said, that he supposed ‘he would go where all the lawyers 
went to!’ 


FACTS. 


Tue Jart.— The number of persons committed to Suffolk County Jail 
during the month of January last was 540, of whom 247 were for drunk- 
enness, and being common drunkards. 


A Goop Society. —The Paris Society for the Protection of Animals 
proposes prizes to all such coachmen, grooms, drivers, conductors, shep- 
herds, wagoners, &c., as shall have ‘ evinced a high degree of compassion, 
of mildness, and of intelligent skill, in the treatment of their animals.’ 

We should greatly like to see such a society, and such rewards here. 

Ar a recent temperance meeting in New York, P. T. Barnum asserted, 
that, if the city would shut up all the groggeries, and give him the amount 
sperit in all of them, he would pay all the city taxes, amounting to four 
million dollars; send every chfld to school; present every family with 
one hundred good books, three barrels of flour, and a silk dress to every 
female, old or young ; and give everybody a free ticket to his Museum. 

Tuere are in New York 5,724 licensed places where liquor is sold; 351 
where it is sold without license; and 5,166 places open on Sunday, con- 
trary to the ordinances of the city. The whole number of places licensed 


and unlicensed, where the poison is sold and drunk, is 6,575. The Fourth 
Ward bears the palm in grog-shops. 


A Woman was sentenced to the State Prison, in New York, a day or two 
since, for fifteen years, for robbing dwelling-houses. If she had been 
sentenced on all the complaints made against her, the aggregate would 
have been nearly one thousand years. 

Scnoo. ror Vacrants. — It has been recommended by the city authori- 
ties of Concord, N.H., that a petition be presented to the Legislature to 


so amend the city charter as to permit the establishment of a school for 
the benefit of vagrant children of that city. 


Jurors’ Frees. — A correspondent of the ‘ New York Journal of Com- 
merce ’ complains that the daily compensation of 124 cents to jurors, which 
is all that the new code allows, has recently been paid in three-cent pieces, 
only four of which are paid for a whole day’s service. , 

Crime 1x New Yorx.—'The folly of Capital Punishment has never 
been made more apparent than in New York. Lately, there were three 
men hung; and now we have the following facts : — A list of six murder- 
trials ; six burglaries ; two policemen in the dock; five rapes; three for- 
geries. ‘Iwo of the murderers are husbands brutally butchering their 
wives. ‘Two men are to be hung June 17th. 
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Vo.tume Six. — We are making great preparations for our next volume, 
which begins in September, but which will be published quite early. 
The engraving of Robert Rantoul, jun. is in the hands of the engraver, 
and will be a fine likeness of this distinguished friend of humanity. 

We are happy to say, that already names have been enrolled for the 
coming volume. We shall print several numbers over, as specimens of 
the work. We hope our friends will commence with the volume. Toa 
monthly publication, the loss is very great when subscribers stop in the 
middle of a volume; for we make sets, at the end of the year, of the work. 
To a subscriber, it may seem of little consequence ; but we find now many 
odd volumes left, and ruined for the trade, because of this course. It is 
hard enough to lose a subscriber; but, when it is remembered -that a 
whole volume may be thus made imperfect, it is still more annoying. 
The subscription should be increased. If the friends of the cause have 
more periodicals than they want, then send the amount for one year, and 
let us send the work to some friend of theirs, or some one else. Thou- 
sands want the Magazine who are unable to pay the price of subscription. 


Booxs Wantrep. — The Editor would be glad to purchase the following 
works: ‘Hanging not Punishment enough.’ ‘ Reports made in the 
Massachusetts Legislature’ from 1831 to 1835. Also, ‘Thoughts on 
Executive Justice,’ published in 1785. ‘ Pamphlets on Juvenile Delin- 
quency.’ ‘On Punishments and Prisons,’ by the King of Sweden. 1844. 
‘ The Last Days of the Condemned,’ by Victor Hugo. 

Any work would be gratefully received on Capital Punishment and on 
Prison Discipline. Also on Imprisonment for Debt, as we are now about 
to publish a series of articles on that subject from a very able pen. The 
Petition to the Convention will be found in the present number. 


DONATIONS. 


Wm. Appleton, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Amasa Walker, N. Brookfield, Mass. 
A Friend in Lexington, 99 
Prof. Francis, Cambridge, ” 
Prof. Pierce, 9 ” 
Dr. Swan, Medford, 9 
Mr. Hall, 9 9 
Catherine Clapp, Dorchester, ” 
Charles Forster, Charlestown, 
Alden Simpson, 99 9 
Richard Frothingham, jun. -_ ~ 
Mr. Crowningshield, ° 99 
Mr. Lawrence, Pa Ps 





